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REVIEWS. 

The First Republic in America. By Alexander Brown. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. — 688 pp. 

The History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment, 1670-iYig. By Edward McCrady. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897. — 762 pp. 

Mr. Brown has produced in The First Republic in America a 
companion volume to his Genesis of the United States. The two 
works, when taken together, contain, partly in reprint and partly in 
rksumi, the fullest collection extant of materials bearing on the 
history of Virginia under the London Company. The period is the 
same as that covered by Neill in his History oftlie Virginia Company, 
but Mr. Brown has done his work much more thoroughly and on a 
larger scale than his predecessor. His industry, accuracy and 
breadth of view are most commendable. The documents contained 
in the Genesis, the comment on them in the present volume, and the 
additional material bearing on the administration of Sandys and 
Southampton which is now brought together, illustrate every phase 
of the first two decades of Virginia history. Every individual who 
bore an important part in the enterprise, whether in England or in 
America, appears in his proper place, and due credit is given to his 
effort. Sandys is notunduly exalted at the expense of Sir Thomas 
Smith. The king receives just treatment. It is even suggested 
that, in view of the fact that much of the evidence against Captain 
Argoll comes from prejudiced sources, judgment concerning him 
should be suspended. Capt. John Smith sinks into his proper place 
among the multitude who were laboring and sacrificing for the com- 
mon end. Incidentally, also, by means of the exhaustiveness of his 
investigation, Mr. Brown shows how inadequate and slipshod, even 
as a compilation, is that part of Smith's Generate Historic which treats 
of Virginia subsequent to his departure from that colony. That the 
work was written with a view to the glorification of Smith is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the fact that the events which followed 1609, 
with which we must suppose that the compiler was acquainted, 
are so slurred over. When persons and events shall be presented 
in their true relations it will appear that Sir Edwin Sandys was in a 
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truer sense the " founder of Virginia " than was Capt. John Smith, 
This is the conclusion to which the evidence that Mr. Brown has 
marshaled inevitably leads, and it is apparently the lesson which he 
intends that it shall convey. 

But in order to make this fact appear in its proper relations and 
with the force which really belongs to it, the author, it is believed, 
should have treated Virginia, so long as it was under the control of 
the Company, as a proprietary province. The title of this book is, in 
fact, a misnomer. Virginia in the period of which Mr. Brown was 
writing was not a " republic " : it was not in form even a self-govern- 
ing commonwealth, as was Massachusetts. Had it been so, its 
inhabitants would have elected their governor and council, and, 
indirectly at least, their other leading administrative officials. The 
legislature would have been purely a representative body, its activity 
uncontrolled by an effective veto ; while the executive would not 
have been subject to guidance by instructions. But Virginia prior 
to 1624 fulfilled none of these conditions. Her governor, councillors 
and other leading officials were appointed by the Company. They 
were instructed by that body. The legislature, when established, was 
not a purely representative body, and its acts were subject to review 
by the Company. The trade and the land system of the colony 
were equally under the Company's control. The Company, then, 
was as truly the proprietor of Virginia as was Lord Baltimore the 
proprietor of Maryland. 

The author's failure to recognize the essentially provincial character 
of the Virginia system has, I think, led him also to exaggerate the 
importance of the changes introduced by the charter of 1609 and 
by the establishment of the legislature in the colony in 16 19. That 
those were events of considerable ultimate significance no one can 
deny. But it should be remembered that the transfer of govern- 
mental control over the colony from the king to a corporation did 
not necessarily result in an increase of the political privileges of the 
colonists. That it did so in the case of Virginia was due to the fact 
that the management of the corporation fell into the hands of the 
leaders of the country party. The legislature of 1619 — if we dignify 
it by such a name — was imperfect and rudimentary in form, while 
the business which it did was insignificant both in character and 
amount. It will not do to let the imagination soar to great heights 
when contemplating a body whose work was confined largely to 
petitioning the Company and to enacting in the form of by-laws 
certain instructions which the Company had sent over. 
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The form in which Mr. Brown has presented his materials is 
open to serious objections. He has arranged them strictly in the 
form of annals. Events of the greatest and those of the least im- 
portance, which were unconnected save in point of time, often stand 
side by side in the same paragraph. The book consists mainly of 
extracts from and outlines of documents, but the reader is rarely, if 
ever, told where he can find a document in full. To be sure, nearly 
all that are referred to in the period before i6i6 are given or cited 
in the Genesis ; but for the years which follow that date, the reader 
is left to his own knowledge and resources. The author has not 
produced a history of the period upon which he has expended so 
much labor ; he has not relieved the future historian from the neces- 
sity of going to the sources for his materials ; and he has not in all 
cases furnished that historian with a sure guide to those sources. 
We must, then, conclude that much misdirected, though conscien- 
tious, effort has been expended on this volume. 

A book of a different order, though upon a kindred subject, is 
McCrady's History of South Carolina under the Proprietary Govern- 
ment. It supplies a long-felt need ; and when the work which the 
author has planned shall have been carried through to the Revolution, 
we are confident that a strong light will be cast upon what has 
hitherto been an obscure period in early American history. The 
volume before us is the result of a thorough study of all accessible 
sources. The influence of the earlier work of Rivers is evident and 
is frequently acknowledged by the author ; but throughout the vol- 
ume there are abundant proofs of original thought and research. 
The documents contained in the Colonial Records of North Carolina 
have been utilized, so far as they throw light on the southern 
province. Monographs and pamphlets have not been overlooked. 
Though social causes and conditions have not been neglected, the 
book is mainly political and legal in character. The author's pro- 
fessional training enables him to discuss legal questions in a 
convincing manner and to give them considerable prominence. 
Like other good Carolinians, he is not lacking in state pride, but 
that is restrained within reasonable bounds. The organization and 
policy of the board of proprietors are discussed thoroughly and with 
fairness. The conflicts with the Indians, with pirates, and with the 
Spanish, the peculiar difficulties to which South Carolina was 
exposed as a border province, receive their due share of attention. 
Reference is made to European relations, so far as they had a bearing 
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on the history of the province. The book is unusually free from 
errors ; and in accuracy, thoroughness and fairness of spirit it 
approximates closely to what a state history should be. 

The chief faults of the book, as it seems to the reviewer, arise 
from a too rigid adherence to the chronological order of treatment, 
and from the failure of the author to have made a comparative study 
of proprietary government as it appears in the history of the English- 
American colonies. Political life in South Carolina in the proprie- 
tary period was vigorous and active. The rapid succession of 
governorships, the violent contentions over a variety of subjects, the 
numerous political changes give evidence of this. We should be 
glad to know the details of these events as fully as we do, for ex- 
ample, the early history of Massachusetts. But the records are 
fragmentary and oftentimes afford only glimpses of what was going 
on. The attempt to record these events in strictly chronological 
order results in such frequent change from one subject, or phase of 
a subject, to another as to break the continuity of the narrative and 
burden the attention of the reader with what seems to be a monoto- 
nous series of details. It is believed that a judicious combination 
of the chronological with the topical method of treatment would to 
some extent remove this difficulty, and add greatly to the meaning 
and interest of the narrative. 

That Mr. McCrady clearly understands the nature of the proprie- 
tary system of government in South Carolina is shown by his 
treatment of the subject as a whole, and especially by passages, like 
that on page 364, where he generalizes or sums up the tendencies 
and results of development. But had he given as careful attention 
to the growth of the system in Maryland and elsewhere as he has to 
its history in his own state, it might not have seemed so strange to 
him that the proprietors should labor as they did for the establish- 
ment of the system of the Fundamental Constitutions. In the first 
place, it was never contemplated that the legislature in any province 
should be independent of the proprietor or exclusive in its jurisdic- 
tion. Government through instructions — the serious modification of 
legislation by them, and that to an extent never clearly defined — was 
a part of the proprietary system. By means of them the executive 
was created and the form of the legislature determined in all the 
provinces whose development was normal. The steps taken by the 
Carolina proprietors when they issued the Fundamental Constitutions 
as instructions were exceptional in these respects: that they sought 
by means of them to create a nobility, and that by their issue they 
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superseded a freer system which they had already granted to the 
province. Really, it was by the creation of a nobility that they 
sought to transform both the executive and the legislature. That 
legally they had the right to do this, and to seek its enforcement by 
instructions to their governors, one can scarcely doubt. Its wisdom 
or practicability is another question. j^ j^ Osgood 

A Short History of British Colonial Policy. By Hugh Ed- 
ward Egerton, M.A. London, Methuen & Co., 1897. — xii, 
503 PP- 

One is naturally prepossessed in favor of a work introduced by so 
modest a preface as that of Mr. Egerton. Nor is this favorable 
impression lessened by a careful reading of the book, whose unpre- 
tentious and truly scientific spirit will commend it tq all students of 
the subject. Mr. Egerton has a calm, judicious mind; he has 
searched for the truth with no ulterior object in view ; and he has 
based his work on an extensive study of original sources, of which 
some have never before been used. His work is, however, in no 
sense of the word a final history of the subject ; for he has by no 
means digested all the facts he has gleaned from the records, nor 
has he studied exhaustively the large mass of available original 
material. Besides, some important publications of recent years have 
escaped his attention. But when we remember that we have no 
other work covering the ground, we should be grateful for what 
Mr. Egerton has given us. 

As the author points out, it may be objected at the outset that the 
work is an absurdity, because England has never had any definite 
consecutive colonial policy : " there has been no premeditated 
advance to a definite goal." But this is by no means the exception 
in historical development : in fact, it is the general rule. If we look 
at the general ideas back of any process of social evolution, we shall 
find that they group themselves into a consistent whole, with the line 
of development as clear as the evolution itself. In this case, the 
author has certainly made good the title of his work. 

Mr. Egerton has divided his subject into five natural periods : the 
beginnings, 1497-1650; trade ascendency, 1651-1830; systematic 
colonization and the granting of responsible government, 1831-60; 
the zenith and decline of laissez-alkr principles, 1861-85 '■> Greater 
Britain, 1886 onwards. The second period, containing about two- 
fifths of the pages of the book, deals in the main with our colonial 



